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OUSE FACILITIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 



V 
SATTJBDAT, MABCH 20, 1926. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Washington^ I), C, 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., pursuant to call of the 
chairman, in the committee room, Capitol, Senator Albert B. Cum- 
mins presiding. 

The committee had under consideration the following bill : 

A BILL AuthorisinfT and directing the InterHtate rommeroe i^oiqmisHioD to conduct in> 
TeBtifnitions and to make orders relating; to warehouse facilities of certain common 
carriers at certain ports. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That tbe Interstate Coninieree Commlssiini is hereby 
authorlze<l ami (lirecte<l to iiivestljrate the warehouse facilities of the various 
common carriers by railroad at the several imrts on tbe Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Ciulf coasts at which such carriers have tracka^re, for tbe puriKKse of deter- 
mining? whether each of sabJ carriers has warehouse facilities proi)er and 
ad«»quate for the pronuit and efficient bamlllng of all grain ami jjraln products 
tran8iM)rt*Hl by such carrier to such i)orts for exiH»rt. 

Sfx\ 2. That In making such Investigation i>ul>llc hearings shall be held, of 
which InteresttMl parties shall Ix* given notice and at which they shall have an 
opIH»rtunlty to l)e heard. 

Skc. 3. That If, uinm such Investlgjjtlon, It shall l>e f<mnd th^t such warebou.se 
facilities of any such carrier or carriers are not adequate for the puri>oses 
mentlontMl, then ami In that event sjild <H)nHnlssbm Is authorized and directed 
to determine what new facilities <»r a<l<lltlons to existing facilities will be rea- 
sonably ntvessiirj- for such purfKKses and to nmke proi>er orders requiring said 
carrier or carriers to ere<*t sucli new warcbouw»s or to make such additions to 
existing warehouses as are s<» determhunl to Im» ne<vssar>'. 

Sfx\ 4. That tlie said c<»mmlsslon shall have authority to fix reasonable 
charges for the storage of grain and grain products In all .such warehouses 
owne<l or oi)erate<l by such carriers. 

The Chairman. (lentlemen, I will sav that we will not able to 
se( ure a full attendance of the memWrs of the committee this morn- 
ing as the}' are rather exhausted from their work during the last few 
weeks; but this testimony will be reduced to writing so that it will 
be at the service of the committee. 

Mr. Jacobson, will you oi)en up the matter and take charge of the 
presentation of the testimony i 

STATEMENT OF 0. P. B. 7AC0BS0K, KEMBEB OF THE STATE WABE- 

HOUSE COMHISSIOH OF MINNESOTA. 

Mr. Ja(x>bsox. Mr. Chairman and meml>ers of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, we are here representing the State 
of Minnesota to urge in behalf of the people of our State that your 
honorable IkkIv give its approval and your substantial support to a 
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4 WAREHOUSE FACILITIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 

bill by Senator Knute Nelson, which is now before you. This bill, 
in brief, prepares a way for providinfi: 'adequate facilities at the sea- 
ports of the Ignited States for receiving, storing, handling, and ship- 
ping grain and grain products. In recent years it forcibly has been 
brought to the attention of all persons connected wth or dependent 
upon our transportation system that there is something radically 
wrong somewhere. There is something in the big machinery that 
does not function properly and in harmony with the other com- 
ponent parts. This has become apparent through the repeated series 
of so-called '^ freight congestions, " car famines," and " car short- 
ages," resulting in the establishment of various embargoes on trans- 
portation, the use of preferential lists and other devices for alleviat- 
ing various acute and instant conditions. 

My personal investigations and study have convinced me that the 
weak spot or weak link in our transportation system is to l>e found 
in the lack of adequate and proper storage facilities* for grain and 
grain products at the principal Atlantic ports, from which exfjorts 
are made. I, personally, have seen in the New York terminal yards, 
at one time, thoujsands of grain-laden freight cars which had not 
been moved for weeks, and which were held many weeks longer 
before they could be unloaded. Could those cars have been unloaded 
with reasonable dispatch and promptly returned for transportation 
work, I sincerely believe that there would have l)een enough freight 
cars in every period of so-called car famines for the traffic needs of 
our country. Freight cars are not built for storage purposes, and 
when so used transportation facilities are thereby ham|>ered. A 
car which makes but one trip from the interior grain markets to 
tidewater instead of six or eight is but fulfilling a very small part 
of its purpose. When thousands and thousands of cars are thus 
impro|)erly used the situation l)ecomes a menace to pul)lic trans- 
portation and may produce a national calamity. 

We have had many experiences with so-called car famine and 

frain and flour embargoes in the Northwest and have not only been 
ampered in conducting our indiustries but have sustained serious 
monetary losses. It is for this reason that we are deeply interested 
in anv movement which will bring relief. This matter is a live ques- 
tion in the Northwest. The legislature of Minnesota bv joint reso- 
lution has approved the purpose of Senator Nelson's bill some time 
ago, and the Minnesota Agricultural S<M'iety in its annual meeting 
adopted resolutions demanding the impn)vement in the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. Three weeks ago the Farmers' drain 
Dealers Ass<K'iation of Minnesota adopted resolutions 8i>ecifically 
urging the passage of the Nelson measure, and similar resolutions 
have been auopted from time to time by other bo<Hes. 

This indicates that the subject is one of live interest and concern 
to the Northwest, and gives evidence of the state of public opinion on 
this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, three years ago at the national association's annual 
meeting held in Washington, the car shortage was one of the prob- 
lems l)efore the National Railwav Public Utilities Commissioners, 
and at that meeting a committee was created with Commissioner 
Funk, of Illinois, as chairman, and I was a member of that com- 
mittee. At the next annual meeting a report was sent out by the 
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chairman of the committee; I did not si^n that, but we had a 
minority report, because I had traveled and paid out good State 
money and had investigated what the shortage really was. The 
next year I was appointed chairman of that car-shortage demur- 
rage committee, and I have been its chairman for two years, and 
1 have made a study of the transportation facilities of the United 
States. 

The next year our National Association of Railway Utilities 
Commissioners adopted my report, signed by the other members 
unanimously. I have copies of that report here and will be glad to 
submit it to the committee. 

Senator Kelu)gg. I imagine that that ought to be put into the 
record. 

The Chairman. Yes; that will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Jacobson. I will read the elevator capacity at the seaboards. 

Senator Kellogg. You may just have it put into the record. 
You do not need to read it. 

Mr. Jacouson. It will probably l)e interesting to you to know what 
it is. 

The Chairman. Anything that you desire will be put into the 
record and it will be read by the members of the committee. 

(The paper referred to is here printed in full, aj-- ^oU<^ws:) 

Extracts from Report of thk Committkk on (\\r SKRvirK and Pfmirrage, 
National Ass<kiation of Uauavay and I'tilities (\)mmissionK-Rs, 11)18. 

W. (\ Kptidall. iimimjier of the Car Service Section, Division of ()i>eratlon, 
United States Uailroad Administration, infornunl tliis connnittt^ tliat lie 1>N 
lievcMl tlie general sitnation with reference to prain and coal had In^en quite 
8atisfact<»ry. Efforts had b^n^n made to increase the roiling stock hy C(»nstrnct- 
inp additional cars, hut particularly hy repairinir damaged cars. This latter 
was rej^ardtMl as of the utmost imi>ortance. as thousjinds of nirs whlcli are hut 
sliphtly deftH'tivc and could he ustnl to advanta^re oftt»n are unduly <lelayed 
luH-ausc of lack of repairs. Mr. Kendall further staiiMl th-U tliere had lH»en 
c<H>i>erati<m between various Fi'ileral bmlies more or less intimately c<mnected 
with transiK)rtatl<m and that there was a complete understanding of purpose. 
Spwial efforts had lu'en nuule at the jMirts of the .Vtlantlc seaboard to jret 
them in {Hisition for the ex|HHlitious handling of all conunrKlities so as tt» pri^ 
vent their conpestion. Orders had been given that no grain or flour or other 
CiUunuMlity should be shipptMl to any Atlantic i)ort without a permit from a 
resiMMislble FtMleral agent an<l that no i>ermlt to ship wouhl be issutnl unless 
assurance was given that the shipment would Ih» promptly nvelved and un- 
loadtNl uiMm Its arrival at destlnathm. 

Mr. Kendall as well as other Ftnleral ottlclals, notably (\ E. Si)ens. Dlrtvtor 
of Inland Trafttc for the TnltiMl States F*Hid Administration; .Julius H, Ranies, 
head of the (Jraln (V)r|)oratlon : ('»»1. Frtnlerlck B. Wells. In charg** of the over- 
st»as shipments <»f the Quarternuister iVpartment of the FnltiMl States Army; 
while si>eaklng opthulstlcally of tUt* past, present, and future of the FcMleral 
Administration of railroads, frankly <»onfessed to the chairman of this commlt- 
tet\ (\unmissloner (>. P. H. .Iac«»bs<m, of Minnesota, that admirable as the en- 
tire transportathm system apiH^artnl to be and capable as was its management 
there Is <»ne weak link In the chain. 

They agrtHMl with the statement ctf Mr. .Tacobson that the deficiency of ele- 
vator capacity on the .\tlantlc s*»aboard caustnl the so-calle*! ** car famine*' 
of 191(1, They als4> admit ttnl that a like lack may produce a ^lmilar famine 
at any time, in 8i>lte of the elalM>rate pr(H*autlons that have btH'n taken by the 
(fovernment. It Is well worth the attention of the a8sociati<»n» and unless the 
(fovenunent already has taken active yteps to supply the deficiency in grain- 
storage facilities upon the Atlantic seaboard, it should exert Its influence in 
every way iMissible to obtain this result. 
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A very brief review of tlie conditions in 1916 and their causes will not: 
amiss in a discussion of this subject. Industry and commerce were dlsor^aiiJ- 
ized thoroughly by what was termed a "car famine," and a deficiency of liuxj- 
dreds of thousands of cars was reported. Thousands of bushels of grain \*"€^r«* 
brought to market and, for lack of elevator space or empty cars, were duuii>o*l 
on the ground, subject to damage and destruction by the elements; mills £tii€l 
mines were closed through failure to obtain fuel ; shipments of raw materl^ilf? 
to factories were delayed, not weeks but months, and they were compelled t*» 
shut down for longer or shorter periods. Workers were thrown out of *?iii- 
ployment. Their incomes were reduced and, of course, their buying iiowor. 
All retail merchants suffered In their business. When the East and all Euroi>c* 
were clamoring for flour and grain, every flour warehouse in the Middle Wo«t 
was bursting with flour and every grain elevator was full to overflowing. ir«*t, 
while the East demanded grain and the West had plenty of it, there was »ii 
embargo on grain sliipments. Such was the situation, as all will recall. 

It was called a *'cnr famine," but it was no shortage of cars which cau>«*<l 
the congestion. There were cars in plenty for the legitimate demands of buKi- 
ness, hut they were not used for transporting freight. The car shortage whm 
represented by freight cars filled with grain and fuel and use*l for storage pur- 
poses in countless freight yards from the Atlantic seai)orts to the far West. 
Records easily obtainable will show that thousai <ls upon thousamls of box car» 
remaintMl idle in the yards of the eastern railroads at their terminals, not only 
for w<M»ks, but actually for months, without a w1uh»1 l)eing tnrne<l. The tenui- 
nals were congeste<l with cars of grain because the cars could not be unloade<l 
uixm their arrival; the cars could not Ik» unloade<l luvaust* the elevators at tht* 
IM)rt were full. The result was that the congt'stlon backwl up from the seaboard 
to the far West, almost imralyzlng the entire railway network of the country. 
Had there lM»en ample elevator capacity uinm the Atlantic seaboard so that the 
cars of grain couhl have lM»en uiiloa<le4l promptly ui)on arrival and releaseil again 
for transiM)rtatl(m puri»<)s*'s, there would have lH»en no cry of car shortage. It 
must, of course, be conctMle<l that extreme climatic c(»iulitions lntensifle<l the 
congestion, but such Interruption was of a temporary* nature only, while the ele- 
vator shortage was continuous and prolongwl. 

In onler tliat there may be a general appre<*latlon of the limited elevator 
capacity at the tennlnals on the Atlantic seaboard as c<»mpared with other sec- 
tions of the conntr>', the following tables are api)ende<l: 
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8 W^AREHOUSE FACILITIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 

NAME, LOCATION, AND CAPACITY OF TERMINAL ELE\^ATOB8 ON ATLANTIC 8EAB0ARP. 

Portlfnid I^c * 

Grand Trunk elevators Nos. 1 and 2 bushels— 2,500,000 

Grand Trunk she<ls tons>, 15, OOO 

New York N. Y. : 

New York (Vntral, N. Y bushels.- 800,000 

New York Central West Shore No. 7, Weehawkeu, N. J_»do 1, 500, 000 

New York Central West Shore No. 8, Weehawken, N. J___do 700,000 

Pennsylvania K. K., Jersey (Mty, N. J do 1,000,000 

Erie U. K., Jersey (^ity, N. J do 1,000,000 

I^hijrh Valley K. U., Jersey City, N. J do 885,000 

Lehiuh Valley grain boats and lighters, Blacktown, N. J«_do 450, 000 

Boston, Mass. : 

Iloosac Terminal Elevator, Boston & Maine U. R do 750,000 

Mystic Wharf, Charleston, Mass do 350,000 

(irand Junction elevator. East Boston, Mass do 1,000,000 

Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Pennsylvania R. R <lo 2,250,000 

Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co do 250,000 

Kevstont* elevator an<l warehouse do 500,000 

PhiladelrWila & Reading R. R., Port Richmond do 1, 500, 000 

Baltimore, Md. : 

Baltimore & Fidelity Warehouse Ca) 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., I^ocust Point do 2, 500, (KK) 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co do 500, (K)0 

Western Maryland R. R., Port Covington do 2,000,000 

NewiM)rt News, Va. : Chesar)eake & Ohio R. R do 950, (KK) 

Norfolk, Va.: Norfolk & Western do 100,000 

Total <lo 21,505,000 

The foregoing snnnnary is somewhat mislnnling, as tlu' ** /.one " includes 
much more than the port. F«>r instance, Philadelphia zone <*omprlst»s e^ght 
<itU^ with 01 eh'vat<»rs, having nearly 2(MHMMK)0 capacity. As a matter of 
fact, there are but four eleval<»rs at the iK»rt of Phlla<ielphla and their maxi- 
mum cu|wj<lty is 4.5<MMHM), This is but ** paiK»r " capii<lty. f<»r the reason that 
the prjM-ticc of providing sejiarate bins for various grades of grain prevents 
the tilling of bins to anywhere near the limit and rarely does a tennlnal eleva- 
tor contain more than half of its th<»oretUal capacity. The S4»ven grain exiK)rt 
cities of the Atlantic s*»aboard. namely: Portland. Me.. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia. Baltimore, NewiM»rt .News, an<l Norfolk. havt» an elevator ca- 
I»acitv of lM,4Hr»,<MM) bushels of grain. In a<tual connnene the at'LTetrate 
capacltv available for use, w«nild be l«*ss than 11.<MMMHM) bushels. Such hknires 
sjM»ak for thenis^'lves. The total estlmatinl capacity of all the elevat<trs in 
the eountry Is SS-S.IMHMMH) bushels. 

It must be reniembereil that on acct»unt of the concentration of <M*ean trans- 
IK)rtation from the .\tlnntlc nrnhnjinl mid the (;iiir iM.ri^ to the ailleil and 
neutral countries, which almost eliminates exiwirt t<» Ihi'sr c<aintrles from 
Australia. Aru'entlnn, and the Nxcvurn |M»n^ Im'ihus*' <»f Mjirclty of toutume, 
the overseas movement of grain and Hour from the .\tlantlc walMiard will l)e 
greater and monM»vcr constantly will increaM» as our Army in France grows 
in numbers. F«Mleral olhcials estimate that the Government will provide lM)t- 
iMins for Iran^iMtrtinir supplies at the rate <»f l.tMMMMN) tt»ns a. month. Fully SO 
jK'r cent, or about s<KMMM> tons, will <MMi»Hi.st of grain an<l Hour. This rate must 
Ih» k<'pt up fttr some thne. probably for years. The end of the war will not 
.si»<' the clos«» of this Immense overM*as movement, for none of the countries 
now at war will Im- H'lf-^ustainln;: for mjniy .\mrs to come, and the Cnlted 
Statt»s will be chilled uimui to supply their Uhh] until they have restore<l their 
resiHHtlve lands to the former standards of pnKluction. 

It Is theref«»re, more than e\er. in>iH'rativc that the tninsiH)rtation .system 
mu<t be so provld«'<l that any ordinary ditliculty or <»bstruction will not throw 
the em Ire s><tem out of order. A s<'arcity of elevator space comblmMl with 
dlnuitlc conditions aial lack of lM>ttoms prtH-lpltattMl the transiM»rtatlon crisis of 
1910. The elevator cjipacity ou the Atlantic sealniard has l>et»n nMbn-e^l since 
that time throuch the destnutlon of .Mweral houses by tire. No effort has 
b€vn made to rebidld the destr«)ye<l houses nor to (H»nstnict additl«»nal wai^ 
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liouses. Your committee is convinced that railroad mana^t^rs realiziMl there 
sliould iiave bet»n ^rejiter elevator capacity at their terminals but it is well 
known that the railroads, in expectation of Government conscription, have in- 
dulKe<l In little or no construction work for some years past, and this may 
explain why they have not strengthene<l the extremely weak link in their 
system. 

Probably it is Idle to attempt to interest private capital in constructing ele- 
vators at the port terminals at the present time, as there are too many other 
opi)ortunities for investment which are more attractive. There is no other 
recourse. In the opinicm of this, committee, than to request and urjje that the 
Government provide greatly enlarjred railway facilities at all the sea i>orts, 
whether on the Atlantic or the Gulf, where such facilities are inade<iuate. It 
is the duty of railroads to unload tlielr freight In U»ss than carloa<l lots. For 
that purpose they build freight warehou*<es at all terminals. (Jraln is freight 
an<l the grain elevator merely is a grain warehouse. There can be no objec- 
ti(ui to a rcM'ommendation by this ass<»ciati(m that the Tnited States Uailnmd 
Administration, as custodian of the railroads, provide a<hHpiate facilities at the 
ports for han<lling this extremely lm|K)rtant ct)nnnodity. Whether the (Jovern-' 
ment shall operate such elevators or not is of little concvrn, as we have as- 
surance that private grain interests readily and promptly will arrange to 
relieve the (Jovernment of this resiMinsiblllty and pay the exjKMise of upkivp In 
operation. 

Your conunltt(H». therefore, suggests that tbN asso<'iatlon reconuuend that the 
(Jovernment, through such agency as nuiy be dtnnneil advisable, cause to be 
erected at such pidnts as may be foun<l suitable, a numlHM* of elevators of 
sufllclent capacity 'to handle the shipments of grain advantagecnisly, an<l that 
a connnlttet* be appointed to pn»sent this matter to the proper authorities. 
Yours, res] HH't fully, 

(). P. H. Jacobson, Minnesota, 

Chairman, 
Ai.KXANDKK FoKWARu. V/r//i»m, 
J. T. HoiFKiii.i.Frr, (ivuruin, 
W. A. Kni.ok. Tcnncfisrc. 

Mr. Jac'obsox. Tlie fact is, gentlemen, that at Portland, Me., Brook- 
lyn and New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, NewiM)rt News, 
and Norfolk, they have really only a capacity of l>etween ten and 
eleven million bushels. On paper thev have alxnit 21,0(H),(X)0, but 
when you take the different varieties oi ^rain, they really have only 
about ten or eleven millions bushels capacitv for haulinff prain. The 
flour warehouse is in such condition that t\\e present n()ur made by 
our millers in the Northwest lay in the o[x»n piers in New York and 
Brooklyn for months, al)sorbinp all the moisture from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Two years a«ro, when 1 made the investi«ration, (^onsul IIol>e 
at St, Paul stood at Pier *M\ Brooklyn, when one of the Norwe^an 
American Line steamers had left. It was pile^l up; thousands and 
thousands of flour sacks from the Northwest. *T asked the consul, 
**IIow lono: has this flour Invn left here open on this pier?'' He 
made the statement that some of that flour had l)een practically lay- 
ing there 90 days. I said, '* (\)nsul, do you mean to tell me that that 
flour has been allowed to lav here on the pier that lon^, absorbing all 
this dirt and moisture T" lie said, '' Yes; we can not help it; we have 
no other place.'' I went up to — in Brooklyn to Eighty-six Street — 
that has lH»en built up, say, within 25 years; there are a great many 
warehouses on the piers, up to Eighty-six Street, and 1 have investi- 
gated nearly every pier in that Im^ality, and I find the same con- 
ditions. So very often when this flour finally is loaded into the 
steamers it arrives on the other side in that condition and our 
millers and our grain men are given the black eye on the other side 
because the grain and the flour arrives in such a condition. 
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I am here to protect not only the producer of grain and the ele- 
vator men but also the millers of the United States, because they have 
been suffering a great deal in the last few years from that condition. 
Take the situation on the North River in New York; all the way 
up that same condition prevails — the open piers, and the flour laying 
outside. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say it is out in the open piers? 

Mr. Jacobson. It is out in the open piers. 

The Chairman. Not in a covered warehouse? 

Mr. Jacobson. In Brooklyn it was stated there was a shed over 
the pier, but all the shed doors are open, so the flour absorbs all that 
fog and moisture that comes from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Now, when you take the elevator capacity in New York you will 
find there is hardly any capacity. Forty years ago, when I used to 
take grain out of New York as a sailor and first officer of a ship, we 
had in the Atlantic dock and Erie Basin 7 or 8 elevatoi^s, and we had 
in New York about 18 grain elevators at that time. 

Senator Pomerexe. Where were the seven or eight ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Down in the Atlantic dock and Erie Basin, and 
to-day there is hardly anything, except what is printed in that pai>er. 
[Indicating.] I have been to New York and visited the grain-in- 
spection department and talked with the old inspector, who has l)een 
grain inspector there for 40 years, Mr. (Jeorge White, and he has told 
me time and again that the condition is simply so bad that at times 
he does not know what to do on account of the I^high Valley, New 
York Central, Delaware, I^ckawanna & Western, Pennsylvania, 
and Baltimore & Ohio tracks being filled up with cars. 

Senator Kellooo. As I understand, the trouble so far as the wheat 
shipments are concerned, it is this, that that grain is mostly, and must 
be, loaded from cars to lighters and from lighters to the steamships. 
It is therefore packed up many times on the tracks for weeks during 
the busv shippmg season? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kelixkio. And instead of l)eing put into the elevators at 
the terminal, it is loaded into ships as the ships come in to take it. 
It remains in the cars until it is transferred to the lighters — that is, 
a large part of it. 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Kellogg. Now, take the shipments of wheat from the win- 
ter-wheat country ; they are made to New York or Boston or wherever 
they go, mostly to New York, Boston, and Portland, during the 
months of September, ()ctol)er, and Noveml)er. 

Mr. Jacobhox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keu^khj. Then there are no more shipments of any ac- 
count until after Mav? 

Mr. Jacx)B8()n. Well, there is from the Northwest, Senator. 

Senator Kelukkj. I say, there is no more shipment to the seacoast; 
that is, not much i 

Mr. Jacobson. Oh, ves, sir; I did not answer literally because I 
thought you probably knew exactly the situation, but I have a letter 
here from a grain-elevator man in Minneapolis that I will file with 
you, which states that two-thirds of the grain that was exported or 
shipi>ed out of Minneapolis is shipped from the fall to the month of 
May. 
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Senator Kellogg. Oh, certainly; but mo§t of that is shipped in 
the fall. 

Mr. Jacobsox. It is shipped from our territory. 

Senator Kellogg. But mostly in the fall ; that is, most of the ship- 
ments ? 

Mr. Jacobsox. In the wintertime. 

Senator Kellogg. Most of it is in October and November? 

Mr. Jacobson. Xot the heaviest shipments. They come durin*? 
all this time up to May. We have at this time 12,000,000 bushels of 
rve in Duluth ; that is, we take shipments for export to Boston and 
I^hiladelphia and those ports, but they can not get it out — ^that is, rye 
alone. 

Senator Kellogg. Does that go by rail ? 

Mr. Jacobson. That goes by rail. Now, we have got to get away 
from one thing, and that is, we are only looking for wheat because 
our grain department is coarse grain. That is the idea. We have 
12,000,000 bushels in Duluth, and the Grain Corporation has in Min- 
neapolis at this time 2,000,000 bushels of low-grade wheat that is sold 
for export, and it has been impossible to get it out at this present 
time, besides all the other. 

Senator Pomerene. Why would it not be a very much better rem- 
edy to provide for the widening and deepening of this canal, so that 
the ocean steamers can get down the canal ? 

Mr. Jacobson. You mean the Weyland Canal ? 

Senator Pomerene. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. I think that would be the right thing to do. I have 
written an article on that. 

Senator Pomerene. It ought to be done. 

Mr. Jacobson. I have written an article on it. We have with us 
Col. Wells, who you know very well. He handled the jjrain for the 
Government during the war, and while I was in Washington, about 
a year and a half ago, I had a conference with him, and he was very 
much interested in our work. Then I had a conference with Mr. 
Hines and Max Thelan and Mr. Chambers, together with some other 
representatives from the Northwest, and they were very much in- 
terested in this bill, because thev have had experience, they said. 
At that time, of course, the bill first read that the Government was 
to build these elevators, but, of course, as the railroads have gone 
back to private owners, they will have to furnish the facilities. 

There has been opposition to this bill by certain parties. I think 
Senator Kellogg has probably heard some of it. One criticism was 
"How are the railroads going to get this money back?" The bill 
itself provides for that. The idea is that they' are to be as close 
to the State low elevators as possible where the storage will be 
charged, and thev will get their monev back in that way. 

Take the Northwest, for instance, ^he Great Northern Railroad 
has its own elevators from Seattle to the town of Superior. The 
northwestern railroads have their dock elevator in Chicago, and 
they built a very larcre one in Milwaukee last year. So the middle 
west railroads have done a great deal to help the situation, and we 
have l)een able to take care of the grain, but, money being high 
now, we can not store all that grain. We have in Minneapolis a 
capacity of 52,000,000 bushels, and we have in Duluth a capacity 
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of 82,000,(KK) bushels, and at Superior, I think, 28,000,000 bushels. 
When vou comj)are that with the principal seaboards of the Atlantic, 
with only a capacity of between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 bushels, 
you can see what we are up against with our cars during the heavy 
season of shipment. 

Col. Wells would like to have been present here to-day, but said, 
'' If I can not l>e present at the Senate hearing — I am a very busy 
man — I will probably be able to be with you at the House committee 
hearing." ^'But/' he said, "I will write you a letter and I want 
you to present it to the Senate committee." I shall be pleased to 
introduce that letter if you desire to have it, and I will be glad to 
read it if you desire to hear it. 

The Chairman. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The letter referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

MiNNKAFOLis, MiNN., March IS, J920. 
Kailkoai) and Warehoise Commission, 

State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen: My attention has be<»n called to House file No. 104.'),*?, )u>\v InMng 
o*>nsl(lere<l by (*ontri*ess. 

As a result of my experience in the Army durinfc the war, I am d(»eply Inter- 
este<l in any lejrislation which would tend to foster the development of ad<^ 
quute terminal facilities at Atlantic |M)rts. As director of storage for I he Army, 
anions other duties, I was charjred with the responsibility of c<)lUH*tln;r ;*! the 
I>orts for shipm€»nt overseas all of the supplies reipilred by thi» Americaii Kxpt*- 
<liti*mary Forces. The volume of tonnage moved amounted to about .'HMKK) car- 
loads monthly and was distributed amon^ practically all of the ports from 
Boston to New Orlean.s. ' . 

Throughout our oiH»rations we were scM'iously embarrassed by the lack of 
proper terminal warehouse facilities, and as a result of inadequate terminal 
facilities many thousjind 1h>x cars were constantly in use for storage pur|H)8eH, 
and this at a time when cars were urgently needed. 

Through my intimate connection with the distribution problem referrcnl to 
alM)ve, I luH'ame impressed, first, with the ne<essity of adequate terminal facili- 
ties for the handling of exiM)rt freight of all classes; se<*ondly, with tlie ten- 
dency of shlpi>ers to hold freight in cars on track i>ending the jirrlval of «K*ean 
tonnage. In order to avoid storage and handling charge.s. 

As you doubtless know, the War Department constructed at a ninnber of the 
Atlantic ports and at New Orleans warehouses and i>iers for the handling of 
Anny supplies. In most instances these improvements were of a i>ermanent 
nature and when the api>r«»priations covering the cost of ctmstructlon were 
securtMl Congress was advise<l that it was the intent to make these fncllitles 
available for commercial u*<c» during times of i)eace. 

So far as I know, the lau'ilities in qut»stiou are still utillze<l by the War l>e- 
partment for the storage of suri>l"** supplies, which, in my judgment, is an 
absolutely unwarranted an<l wasteful proce<lure. 

With regard to facilities r<H]!ilred I might say that not only should ware- 
houses adjacent to and c<mnectlng with piers be available for the han<lling of 
all sorts of package freight, but modern elevators so located as to permit dirtM't 
loading into ships are also n(»ede<l at many of the Atlantic ports. If pr<»i>er 
facilities should be provldtnl it would still be ne<'essjiry to enforce some regula- 
tion ns to th*' result of which shippers would be <»blige<l to unload into storage 
all overseas freight for which oct»4»n tonnage was not available ui)on the arrival 
at i>ort. As before state*l, there is a marked tendency on the part of shlpi)ers 
an(l <K»ean transiwrtatlim ctnnpanies to use box cars for storage purf>oses pend- 
ing the arrival of ocean tonnage. My investigation last year lead me to l>elleve 
that this practice has always existed and that it has obviously led to the cur- 
tailment of the supply of l>ox cars at times when they are most urgently neeiled 
for the movement of our crops, both for domestic and export shipment 

I am strongly in favor of the provisions of House file No. 10453, as a renult 
of which the Interstate Commerce Commisshm would be recjuired to investigate 
all (ximplalnts as to inadequate terminal facilities, and in event such complaints 
should be found warrante<l that the carriers should be required to furnish such 
facilities as prove nei^essary in order to permit the prompt unloading of export 
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fr€?ight and the return of empty cars to the interior. The need of proper storage 
and loading facilities at our Atlantic ports Is so evident to any unbiased ob- 
server that I fall to see how House file No. 10453 can meet with any opposition. 
If I can be of any assistance to you In facilitating the passage of the legis- 
lation In question do not hesitate to advise me. 
Respectfully, 

Frederick B. Wells. 

Mr. Jacobson. At a meeting held by the State agricultural society 
on January 16, 1920, in Minnesota, a resolution was introduced and 
is signed here by Thomas H. Canfield, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Minnesota State Agricultural Society. I should like also 
to introduce that resolution into the record. 

The Chairman. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The resolution referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

BESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MINNESOTA STATE AORICULTITIAL SOCIETY, JANUARY 

16, 1920. 

Wbereas one of the issues vitally concerning the farmers of the State of 
Minnesota Is the annual railroad car shortage, just at the time of year when 
the agricultural products of the State are ready to be marketed; and 

Whereas the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission has discovered that 
this shortage Is due In the main to the congestion of cars that remain un- 
loaded for weeks at the principal seaboard terminals on the Atlantic coast, 
because of Inadequate storage and handling facilities ; and 

Whereas after many years of agitation on the part of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, Congress Is about to take action remedying 
this condition, in bills now before that body, fathered respectively by Hon. 
Kmite Nelson In the Senate and Hon. Sydney Anderson in the House, direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to adopt means for obtaining the 
necessary facilities for handling and storing upon the Atlantic seaboard 
agricultural export commodities ; and 

Whereas Senator Frank B. Kellogg, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, is arranging for a general pubUc hearing on these bills 
and Is desirous that Minnesota be represented by a strong representative 
committee at this hearing : Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the State Agricultural Society of Minnesota unqualifiedly 
indorse the purpose of the bills now before the National (^ongress and that a 
representative of this society be appointed to be a member of such committee 
from this State to go to Washington to be present at the hearing of the bills 
propose<l to correct the so-called car shortage. 
Attest : 

Thomas H. Canfield, 
Secretary 'General Manager, 

Mr. JacoBvSon. At the grain dealers' association meeting held in 
Minnesota — Mr. Charles Kenning is present here — resolutions were 
also introduced requesting that the railroads build these elevator 
capacities, and I would like to have these resolutions inserted in the 
record. 

The CnAiR3iAN. Thev will be inserted in the record. 

(The resolutions referred to are here printed in the record, as 
follows:) 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. We appreciate the splendid entertainment given us by the ladles' band, of 
Starbuck. 

The program of the convention has been materially enriched by their splendid 
music and songs and we desire to thank them heartily for their presence with 
us and their entertainment, and trust we may have them with us at future con- 
ventions. Carried. 
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2. We want to tbank the officers of this association for their untiring efforts 
in making a success of this convention as well as for their splendid work during 
the year for the association. Carried. 

3. We desire to thank the West Hotel for their courteous entertainment, the 
speakers on our program for the splendid efforts they have made in assisting 
In making the sessions interesting and instructive, the* delegates for their at- 
tendance, and all who have contributed to the success of our convention. 
Carried. 

4. We strenuously protest against any arbitrary reduction in the prices of 
farm products unless there be a similar arbitrary reduction in the prices of 
other commodities at or near the same time. Carried. 

6. We are In favor of the passage of legislation which will provide for the 
return of the railroads to their owners as quickly as possible, and which will 
permit operation by said owners, under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the State Railroad Warehouse Commission as their 
power existed before the war. 

7. Whereas the name of our national organization is often confused with other 
organizations which use the name national council : Therefore be it 

8. Resolved, That we favor changing the name of our national council to the 
American Farmers' Grain Dealers* Association. 

Resolved, That we instruct our delegation to favor the reorganization of the 
national council on a firmer foundation. , 

Whereas the United States is facing a transportation crisis unequaled In the 
history of the Nation, yet notwithstanding the shortage of freight cars, they are 
being used in the East for storage of grains at a nominal rate of demurrage 
because of lack of storage facilities : Be it 

Resolved, That we indorse the Nelson and Anderson bills now before Congress 
that will compel the carriers to ijrovide elevator space for grains and ware- 
house capacity for flour at seaports and demand immediate enactment of this 
legislation. 

10. The Interstate Commerce Commission has under consideration the issu- 
ance of new grain rates that are rankly discriminatory against the Northwest, 
and will cost every grain grower at least 5 cents a bushel on every bushel 
raised ; that will greatly increase the cost of mill fee<ls to the dairymen ; that 
will deprive much of the northwestern wheat of its natural market — Minne- 
apolis — diverting it to Chicago and points east, thereby making new financial 
connections by farmers' elevators necessary, and adding to their cost of doing 
business on account of the longer time money for advances will be held out of 
use: Be it 

Resolved, That this convention ask and petition that the temporary suspen- 
sion of these rates now In effect l>e made permanent, 

11. Whereas the eight-hour day for farm labor Is, owing to the seasonal 
character of the work, e<*onomically impossible, and the existence of such hours 
In other lines of industry makes difficult obtaining of farm labor: Be it 

Resolved, That during the prest»nt crisis in pr(Mlucti<m union labor should 
forego the eight-hour day, to the end of bringing about cheai)er living costs for 
the city worker. 

12. Whereas the farmers of the United States produced to the utmost during 
the war without thought of length of the day's work, while labor was asking 
and rtH'eiving high wages for short hours: Be It 

Rt solved. That it Is now time for labor to do what farmers did — produce to 
the utmost In order that prices of manufactured articles that farmers must 
buy may be re*luced to meet the retluctlon in the prices of pr<Klucts of the 
farm that has been t*) a great extent forced in the so-calltnl interest of the 
consumers but in reality to enable food handlers to more easily exploit the 
farmer and food buyers. 

13. Whereas the operation of the present Fe<leral grades cost the producers of 
the Northwest millions of dollars in the handling of the low quality 1919 crop: 

Be it 

Resolved, That this convention demands the immediate reopening of the 
matter of grades, to the end that a fairer and more equitable system be put 
in force l)efore the 1920 crop beglas to move. 

B. M. Anderson, Chairmun. 

K. E. Even SON. 

Theo. Frederickson. 
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^Ir. Jacobhon. And also a resolution approved by the State 
I.iefri'^Iature of Minnesota on April 17, 1917 — tnat was when we first 
stttftecl. 

The Chairman. That resolution will l>e insc»rted in the record. 

(The resolution referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

BEKOMTION NO. 3. 

(A ronctirrent miolutlfm mefnoriaJIzlnic the ConirreKH of the Vnlted KtAtPA to pHtHhlUh. 
or>4>rat4>. nnd maintiiin tormlnal el«*vatorH at all the railroad and marine tormlnala or 
the t'nlted Statew where grain \h extennlvely handU'^l.] 

7'o thr Vnitvd StatcM Senate nnd Ifoiifte of /frprrsentativr^: 

NV!u»r«*jiK during the piiHt two >«ub the <l«Mnorall7jition of the trans|H>rtatlon 
syHt«»niH throuKl)<»nt th«* I'nlHtl Stat«»T^ Iuim caus***! Irrepamble limneH to the 
fiirtiierH and priMliH-iTs <»f jrrnlri; aial 

\Vlu>r<itH UH a nmiilt of Hiich demoralization tliere liaH been Htore<l mfUions 
of buHhelH of Kfaln in nirs at the varloiiH terniinaln. OwinK to the failure 
of Hurh tennlnalM to han<lle KiM-h (rrnin, the tranHiN»rtation thennif haH (hmmi 
V4»rj' H«»rloiiHly delayed. cauHlnu the ronHunierH Kn»at ln<*onvenlene«» and iin- 
n«»<t*««iry Ineream* In the eont of living, and in many InntaneeH aeiual Kuffer- 

ItiK ; and 
WhereiiH the various rallnmd c-<iini»aiile*< have falleil In He<*urlnjf for the 

fnrnierH and prowerw the ne<-«'ssiiry reli«*f, although fnniuently urjceil to do 

K4»; and 
T\*lier«»aH In Novem!M»r, 1010, then» wan aprN»inte<l by the National AHwK'iatlon 

of Hallway an<l \Vareh<»ns«» <*onun!MhioiierH a rommltt<H» to invest ijjate the 

car Hhorta^t' and make a re|>ort theretm ; and 
WlMTtNiH s4il<l coinmitK'e, after a eareful and thorough Investliratlon of the 

<*iir shortajre at the varlouH tennliuiU thronirhout the rnlte<l Stat*»H, fouml 

that thonsandK of carH at the leading termlnaJM were uwhJ, not oidy for dayH 

nnd we<»kH, but months, for stonice pun>*»**<*«' l>e<*«use of the Inability and 

failure of the termimd elevator** to take eare of and handle the irralii at 

(leHtlnatlon: Now. therefore, l)e It 

HcMuU'rd by the Houne of U( prvt'ntfith'f h of the State of Minnrnfttn (ttte 
Senate eoneurrinu). That we earnest ly and urL'entl> iM*tlrl«m ronjrreHs to 
ei^tatdish, oiK'rate, and maintain, terminal elevators at all the hMidin^ railroad 
and marine tennlnals of the I'liiteil Static where vrrain is extensively l)andle<l, 
linnly believing this to be for the lM»st Interests of all the |H»ople, ItH-ludini; 
coiimimers and pHMhavrs alike, and eswntlal to the sucressful KrowloK, trans- 
]H>rtutlon, and handling of jxraln throuKli<>ut the TnittMl StattM. 

Approved, Ai»rll 17. 1917. 

Mr. Chaklks Kknninc;. Mr. Cliaimian, I will also .sav tliat a 
similar resolution was passed this week at Cliicapo, at the Varmers' 
National (irain Dealers' Association. 

Mr. Ja( oiwoN. Now, in Philadelphia, some time a^o, I had a meet- 
ing with tlie memhers of the commercial exchange, and I rememl>er 
one grain man told me it was so bad there at times that the cars were 
standing on tlie tracks; that the congestion was so had tliere that they 
had steamers waiting for grain, and one grain man had to pay 
$2r),(KH) in demurrage just l)e<ause he couhl not get tlie grain down 
to Philadelphia. The Phila<lelphia exchange is repres<»nted here so 
thev can talk for themselves. 

X would like to menti<m that at a recent hearing of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, a gentleman was present from 
(lalveston, Mr. Ilaines — of course, I have really nothing to do with 
this but I want to mention it anvwav. 

At (ialvest<m, during the war, there was probably more grain 
shipped out than there use<l to l)e and Galveston has a capacitv of 
nlwut — well, I do not want to say 4,0(K),0(K) bushels, Wcause it is 
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not quite that much capacity on account of the many varieties of 
grain, but let us put it at that. New Orleans has a capacity of 
about four or five million bushels ; so that is really the capacity that 
there is in the Gulf ports for grain and grain products. 

Our grain men of the Northwest are very much interested in this 
matter. I do not know of one of the elevator men from the large 
elevators down to the small farmer elevators all through the North- 
west who have not written letters and had meetings. I have had 
meetings with them and they have asked for relief. 

They believe that the only way we can get relief is to get our cars 
back. It is true that some people think it is the car shortage. I do 
not. I believe that there is a car shortage ; there is no question about 
that, and also a power. shortage; there is no question about that; but 
not as much as people really think or would think if they had seen 
what I have seen and know what I have investigated. 

Mr. Haines made a statement — and I just want to let the people of 
the country know that the northwestern people — the people that are 
represented by you three Senators — are not crazy in everything. 

Mr. Haines made a statement that all we knew out West was grain 
elevators for flour mills and broom factories, and to ask a man in 
the Northwestern States to buy ships they would be crazy ; no such 
question was asked. In the State of Minnesota alone, in the North- 
west, we have 8,500 stockholders in the Norwegian-American Steam- 
ship Line, of which I was one of the subscribers when it first started. 
As to the Swedish- American Line, we have also a great many of our 
northwestern farmei's who are interested in those ships. So I want 
to have these people get away from that idea that we do not know 
anything except about flour elevators and broom factories. We prob- 
.ably know as much about ships as they do in Galveston. 

ilr. Chairman, as far as the bill is concerned, that is all I have to 
say. 

Senator Pomerene. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, in a statement which he made before this committee 
when we had the railroad legislation up, practically took the same 
position that you take, that the failure of the railroads to function 
was due to the lack of terminal facilities. 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. 

Senator Pomerene. Such as elevators and warehouses. 

Senator Kellooo. There is no doubt that that is true of the At- 
lantic Seaboard, and has been for a great many years. 

Mr. Jacx)bson. Now, gentlemen, if there are any questions that 
you would like to ask me, I will be glad to answer them, if I can, 
and I believe I can answer any questions with respect to this matter. 

Senator Kellogg. Have you had any hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this subject? Have you presented the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; I have. That is the reason the bill is drawn 
in the way it is. Mr. Hines and Max Thelan and Mr. Chambers 
thought it would be a good idea to have that bill drawn so that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be the ones to have the 
power at the hearing to locate these elevators and warehouses. 
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They thought that would be a good idea, and Mr. Hines and the 
administration said they would back them up. I have a letter in 
my pocket from the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which I received on yesterday but have not had time to 
respond, asking me to come and see him. I think it is Commis- 
sioners McCord, Hall, and Clark who are on that committee, and 
they want to meet with me while I am here. 

Senator Kellogg. Clark is the chairman this year, is he not? 

Mr. Jacx)bson. Yes, sir ; Mr. Clark is the chairman. Aitchison has 
been chairman, but he goes out this year. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ckrk has just been made chairman? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It was Mr. WooUey's turn, but he declined to 
become chairman because he was not in sympathy with the railroad 
men. 

Senator Kellogg, have you any further questions to ask Mr. 
Jacobson ? 

Senator Kellogg. I have no Questions. I am pretty familiar with 
it myself, and I know there has been a shortage of terminal facilities 
in New York. 

Mr. Jacobson. I have with me the expert who takes care of the car 
shortage in the State of Minnesota, Mr. A. L. Flynn, and I would 
like to have him make a statement covering just a few minutes in 
order to show you gentlemen what we are up against. 

Senator Pomerene. Have you examined the recent railroad bill 
which we passed ? 

Mr. Jacobsen. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Pomerene. Do you not think that there is sufficient au- 
thority under that bill now given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make this investigation which is required by this bill? 

Mr. Jacobson. We do not think so. Senator. 

Senator Pomerene. Well, their authority extends to all the needs 
of transportation, etc. I have not in my mmd the exact phraseology, 
but we intended to make that very comprehensive. 

Mr. Jacobson. We have been through that with our attorney gen- 
eral, but on accoimt of their wanting to have the grain and grain* 
products in it, that is really what we are up against more than any- 
thing else. 

Senator Pomerene. I do not think it mentions grain products, but 
it mentions the general transportation needs of the coimtry, and it 
seems to me that in their investigations they would be able to do 
just exactly the things which you call for. 

Mr. Jacobson. But the Interstate Commerce Commission, as I 
imderstand, is very jnuch in favor of this. You know Mr. Elmquist, 
who has been down here a few years i 

Senator Pomerene. I think it is a proper subject of investigation, 
and I think we oiight to have detailed information about it. 

Mr. Jabobson. I have had a good deal of talk with the commis- 
sioners from your State, and the grain men of your State, and they 
are very much interested, just as much interesteH as we are. 

Senator Pomerene. We are all interested in getting the necessary 
transportation facilities and storage facilities, But the only thought 
I had in mind is does not the legislation which we passed just a short 

177769—20 2 
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time ago embrace just exactly what you are seeking to do here, in 
general terms? 

Mr. Jacobson. If it did it would be all right, Senator; but I say, 
we do not think there was enough mention about a thing of that sort. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. L. FLYNN, EXPEET, WAEEHOTTSE COIK* 

MISSION OF MINNESOTA. 

Mr. Flynn. Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. Jacobson wants 
me to tell you gentlemen is the general situation so far as the car 
shortage is concerned in the State of Minnesota; but what we say 
about Minnesota, of course, is equally true of North and South. 
Dakota and Iowa, besause of the fact that the general production 
of grain is about the same all through those States; also it is of a 
little different type. 

For two years past the department of United States Kailroad 
Administration which was known as the car-service section has 
gotten out a bimonthly statement which showed the situation as far 
as the cars were concerned on the different railroads of the country, 
by groups, and among those the Northwestern group embraces the 
roads that served Minnesota, and there have been times — a num- 
ber of them — when the railroads in that territory had only about 
50 per cent, and in some cases less than that, of their normal supply 
of box cars on their own line, that including both their ownership 
and the ownership of other companies which travel over their roads ; 
and it also included those cars which would come on their line and 
pass through the State loadedj or come back loaded from the West, 
and also when we started in in the fall we have kept this statement 
checked up since it was issued the beginning of June, we will say, 
or earlier than that ; and I have taken this matter up with the car- 
service section and with the administration itself, and with the local 
car-service men in Chicago, with the idea of getting them to move 
their cars into that territory to take care of that grain movement 
in the fall, and the coal movement in the fall, which is very heavy, 
and the movement of potatoes, which is exceedingly heavy — and, 
'speaking about potatoes, that is reflected much in the grain move- 
ment, because it we do not move the potatoes out of that country 
before frost comes, then it is necessary to have refrigerators for 
them, and in moving them they naturally take away a large number 
of box cars that would otherwise be used for grain, assuming that 
they were fit for it, and that reduces the visible supply of cars for 
grain movement. 

Take the past season alone, we have moved 30,000 carloads of pota- 
toes out of that territory, and of that, I should say, 20,000 or maybe 
25,000 were moved by box cars before the frost came on in the early 
part of the fall or winter when we could have these box cars to move 
them out. You see, if you take 25,000 box cars and move them away 
from a territory where you are going to need them for grain, you 
have quite a shortage there for that one thing alone. But the 
trouble was that we could not seem to convince anybody that we 
knew just exactly what that country did need, although I have lived 
in it for 30 years and ought to know something about it, having been 
mixed up with the railroad business 15 years before I went to the 
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commisRion — and the commission very kindly delegated to me the 
handling of the meanest job they had, and that is car shortage, and 
I liavc handled that ever since I have worked for the commission. 
Xliat was one of the troubles, and then tlie otljer trouble is tljat we 
move out approximately a tluAisund cars of coal a dav from the head 
of the I^kes. The sliippers themselves and the receivers of the coal 
^vill always refuse to have their hard coal shipped to them in anj'- 
thing but a l>ox car. There are quite a number of cars taken up by 
that movement: so. taking the whole thing into consideration, when 
^vo JH^gin to move grain in large quantities, we are confronted every 
year — not one year, but every year — with a shortage of cars for grain 
movement, and there is a demand not only throughout the cxiuntry, 
hut a demand in Minneapolis, for outlnnind movement of grain for 
eX|M)rt. When tlie cars go out of the country they come back loaded 
witli grain to MinneajMilis, and under the p(K)ling arrangement pre- 
8cril)ed by the Railroad Administration — and I am not saying that 
pooling is not all right — these cars would l)e taken into MinneaiM)lis 
and loaded there, and moved out with the exception of grain moving 
into Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania for milling in transit. They 
move on to destination and come back, and for the very reason that 
Air. Jacol)son has told you, they would crowd the outbound ports 
with carloads of grain and grain products, which they could not 
handle l>ecause the ships were not availal)le. Even though a man 
might have secured his tonnage in advance, the ship might l>e delayed 
by storm, and when it got in it might have some defect that would 
make it need docking and overhauling, and as a result that grain 
would stay on the tracks there for from 10 days to 2 months, and 
I can rememl)er at one particular time when the statement was made 
that there was a loss of $20,000 by the New York Central alone, 
where the cai*s were loaded with grain and grain prcnlucts ready to 
be taken away — and that was not during the war; it was not a war 
shortage; it was just a natural congestion of stock that could not l)e 
handled. 

The Chairman. What remedy would you propose for that? 

Mr. Fltnn. My only idea of any remedy ror that is that you have 
got to tell a man that if he has a million bushels of grain to ship he 
can not make the shipipent until the ship is known to be at the dock, 
and that is an impossible requirement because when you tie a ship 
up at the dock you have a demurrage on that ship, such as Mr. Jacob- 
son spoke of in the case of a man paying $25,000. If you 
could take your grain at the place where it was shipped from 
and move it on schedule to New York, for example, you would 
know it would go from Minneanolis to New York in a week, and then 
you could say that a ship youla be in on such a date. It would take 
one week to get it there. But instead of doing that you can ship a 
car out of Minneapolis to-day, and I only know one person who can 
ever know when it will get to New York, and that is the Almighty. 
BcNcause you can not find out anything about when the cars will 
move, or now quick they will move, or how long they will be held on 
the side Irack or terminal, just because of the matter of which the 
Senator spoke, the lack of terminal facilities, and the lack of power 
to handle the stuff when it is at the terminals. 
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Senator Pomerene. There is another complaint in my section of 
the State, namely, that they have not coal' cars enough for their 
manufacturing industries and are using the Open top cars to haul 
the automobiles that are being sent to Senator Cummings' constitu- 
ents. 

The Chairman. They could get along very well without them. 

Mr. Fltnn. I could answer that for you in a different way, that 
this year unfortunately the citizens of Montana have sufferea from 
the worst loss — if you would like to put it that way — on acount of 
crop shortage, and in order to try to help them out the administra- 
tion made arrangements with regard to hay— of which they had a 
large stock — and there were, I thi^, about 6,000 carloads of hay sent 
from the territory imediately tributary to Minnesota, and from Min- 
nesota, into Montana. 

Now, that demand was extraordinary, and because of that it was 
difficult for the people to get cars to load the bales of hay. The car 
that is most suitable for hay is a car that is made for moving auto- 
mobiles. It is large and roomy, and in order to get a minimum of 
weight into the car, the commission prescribed 25,000 pounds. You 
mu^ have quite a large car, otherwise wou can not get the minimum 
into it. 

The car-service section — I will put it that way, not the administra- 
tion, the car-service section — issued an order that none of those cars 
were to be used for loading hay but were either to be sent empty 
from that territory or were to be used to load east toward the auto- 
mobile producing territory. I never have heard anything so ridicu- 
lous in my life as that particular thing from a transportation stand- 
point, because an automobile is a self-propelling vehicle and if you 
could not get it into a car you could put gasoline in it and drive it. 
' But you could not do that with hay. 

The Chairman. May I direct your mind in another direction. 
Tou know that we have to do here with the legislative end of it. 

Mr. Fltnn. Yes, sir. 

The Chair3Ian. We can not undertake here to direct the distribu- 
tion of cars, of course. That is an administrative function, and it 
lias got to be performed elsewhere. I think we are all convinced 
iibout the necessity of having something done. Testimony has ac- 
cumulated here until there is no longer any room for doubt with 
regard to the inadequacy of these facilities. But what I am trying 
to find out now is what we can do. We can not attend to the shipping 
end of it. That belongs to the Committee on Commerce, and that 
committee is very jealous of its jurisdiction, and we are not per- 
mitted to interfere with the provisions which may be made with 
regard to furnishing the ships that will take the stuff abroad. But 
we are concerned in getting it to the ships. That is our business, 
in so far as legislation is required to get this grain and everything 
else intended for export to the ships promptly, and we have given 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the last railroad act com- 
plete, plenary, absolute, comprehensive authority, not only to re- 
quire the railroads to furnish themselves with engines and cars but 
with every other facility that goes to make up the train and the 
movement of the trains, and if there is anything more that we can 
do in that direction we want to do it. 
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I am doubtful whether we have given the commission the author- 
ity to require the railroads to build elevators. We have given them 
the authority to provide lighters, and everything of that kind, but 
I am inclined to think we have not given to the commission the 
authority to reciuired the railroad companies to build elevators. 
Now, is that a practicable remedy ? 

Mr. Flynn. Senator, I think that is absolutely the only remedy, 
l)ecau«?e that is where all the shortage of cars comes in, or has for 
the last four or five years. There has never l>een a time in the fall 
when there has not been a congestion of cars on the seaboard at dif- 
ferent ports, and as a result of that we have had all the way from 
4(X) to 1,0(K) calls in the [)eriod of four months for pressing help 
for new cars for loading grain. 

The Chairman. We have given the commission the authority to 
divert traffic; that is to sav, if you are shipping grain to New York 
and there is a congestion m New York so that it can not reach the 
seal>oard quickly, we have given the commission power to say that 
traffic shall go to Newport News, Philadelphia, or go to itoston* 
Whether it would do it or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Fltnn. I should think that would help very materially. 
There is another thing which would help, and that is the equaliza- 
tion of rates through the Atlantic ports and Gulf ports, if that is 
allowed to stand. 

Senator Keixooo. Subsection 21 of section 402 provides as fol- 
lows: 

(21) The commission mny. nfter lifflrinu', in n pn^^MMllnp njMin complnint 
or ui»oii its own initiative wittiont complaint, antliori/e or rtNiuIre l>y order 
nny carrier by rnilroiMl suliject to tills jut, pnrty to hwU procee<ilntf. t<» provide 
Itself witli 8i»fe and ad(H|U!il<» farilitles f<»r iM»rfornilnt: u< a coiniiion cnrrler 
its car 8t»rvict» as that term is ns4Ml In this a<'t, and to exMnd Its line c»r 
lines: l^roritlcd. That no such auth<»ri nation or onler shall he innde unless the 
<*4anmiHsion tinds. as to such extension, tl»at it is reasonably n»quired in the 
Interest of public convenience and necessity, or as to such extension or facili- 
ties that the expense InvolvtMl therein will not impair the ability of the carrier 
to i)erform its duty to tlie publl<*. 

It comes mighty near giving them the power. 

The CiiAfRMAN. My only doubt of that is whether the definition 
of car service, which apr)ears in the early part of that section, is suffi- 
cient to cover the case that has l>een suggested, namely, the [)rovision 
for elevators. 

Senator Kellogg. This was intended evidently to mean that thev 
should furnish car facilities for performing their car service. Facilf- 
ties for f>erforming car service means elevator terminals. It it is 
not clear, it can be made clear. 

Mr. Jacobson. That is the section that Senator Pomerene referreiF 
to, is it not ? 

Senator Pomerfne. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. That is one as to which we have been told bv the 
attorney general of our State that inasmuch as it was not exactljr 
clear, they thought it would \>e necessary to rei)ort this bill, or if it 
can l>e done in any other way it does not make any difference. That 
is up to you gentlemen. 

Senator Kkujoqo, T do not say absolutely that that is the fact. I 
am just simply suggesting that that was the intention. 
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The Chairman. I think the commission has the power to order 
facilities which will be suitable for unloading freight, so that the. car 
can be immediately, or within a reasonable time, restored to the serv- 
ice. I believe that. But it may not be quite as clear as it should be. 

Mr. Jacobson. The public utilities commissioner of New York 
asked me at this meeting, " Where would you build these elevators 
in New York? " I said that the Baltimore & Ohio had the best termi- 
nals in Staten Island of any place in the United States. I said : 

There is a gootl place on Staten Island, because vessels can go In there with 
30 or 32 feet of water, and the Pennsylvania Railroad has bought up the Long 
Island Railroad, and there are very many places where grain elevators could 
be built in New York. 

The Chairman. We have given the commission authority, for in- 
stance, if a trainload of cars goes into New York on the Pennsylvania 
and its lines are congested so it can not reach the seaboard and it 
can not reach the ships — we have given the commission the authority 
to say that the train shall pass on to the tracks of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, if it can reach the seaboard. There is no question about the 
complete authority of the commission in that respect j but if a com- 
pany has not an elevator sufficient to handle its business I am not 
quite clear whether we have given the commission authority to order 
it to build that elevator or not. 

Senator E^ellogg. I think we have. 

Mr. Jacobson. Philadelphia is represented here, Mr. Chairman, hy 
Mr. Clemmer, of the Philadelphia Exchange, who, I think, would be 
glad to be heard. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Mr. Clemmer. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. B. CLEMMEK, SECEETAEY OF THE COM- 
MERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. CLEM3fER. Mr. Chairman, we have in Philadelphia two export 
elevators, one on the Pennsylvania Railroad with a capacity of two 
and a quarter million bushels; actual working capacity about two 
million bushels: the Port Richmond elevator on the l^hiladelphia 
& Reading, an export elevator, with a capacity of one half million 
bushels: actual working capacity about one million bushels. The 
elevator on the Pennsylvania called the Girard Point elevator, is 
comparatively a new elevator, having been built about five or six 
vears ago, and is an up-to-date fireproof elevator, making the insur- 
ince rates very favorable. 

The Port Richmond elevator on the Philadelphia & Reading, is an 
old antiquated-wood elevator, so that the- insurance rates are now 
practically phohibitive. 

This makes our export elevator capacity very small. A million- 
bushel elevator is not more than about two or three boat loads of 
wheat, so that the Port Richmond elevator, if it can be used — though 
as I say, the insurance rates are so high on account of the wooden 
structure that it can not be fully utilized — is really prohibitive. It 
is impossible to accumulate any large amount of gram there for ex- 
port, and consequently the grain has to be hauled back. If the steam- 
ers are delayed, which is sometimes the case, there is no accumulation 
possible there to accommodate the steamers that come along to be 
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loaded. Either the steamer has to l)e hehl up entirely for awhile, 
which is very expensive, or eLse business can not be done. 

We feel that if the Interstate Commerce Commission had the au- 
thority to investigate into those conditions at Philadelphia, as well 
as at any other place — but I am particularly interested in Philadel- 
phia — I say if the Interstate Commerce Commission would have the 
authority to investigate into these conditions, we feel they would 
instnict the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. to build a fireproof 
elevator of such capacity as we need. We feel we ought to have at 
least from a three to four million bushel capacity elevator there. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad ca[)acity should be increased to the same so 
that we would have adequate facilities for accumulating enough 
grain to accommodate the steamers to make the necessary shipments. 

The Chairman. Can both of these elevators^ which you have men- 
tioned, be reached from all the railroads which run in to Phila- 
delphia? 

Mr. Clemmer. The Pennsylvania elevator can be reached by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad only, and the Reading only by the Reading. 

The Chairman. Are the tracks not so connected so that they can 
be reached? 

Mr. Clemmer. No, sir; they are about 7 miles apart, those elevators. 

The Chairman. In a place like Philadelphia it would seem to me 
probable that there were tracks that would connect them in some 
way. 

Mr. Clemmer. Outside of Philadelphia and before you get to 
Philadelphia, where they converge, of course, it could lye. 

The CiLAniMAX. The}- are so located that the commission — that is, 
assuming it has the i)ower to do it — could order grain reaching 
Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania to be unloaded at the elevator of 
the Reaaing, could it not? 

Mr. Clemmer. They could; yes. Before they reach the elevator 
they could have an order for the run, but with the inadequate facili- 
ties on the Reading at present it would not be possible to ship there, 
because, as I said, the insurance is prohibitive. The insurance rate, 
for instance, on the Philadelphia & Reading — the port Richmond 
elevator — is approximately, as near as I can recall, $*2.G5 a hundred 
per annum, whereas the insurance rate at the Girard Point elevator, 
on the Pennsylvania, which is a fireproof elevator built recently, is 
27i cents a hundred per annum. 

Senator Kellogg. It is a concrete elevator, I suppose ? 

Mr. Clemmer. Yes, sir; it is a concrete elevator. 

Senator Pomerene. What is the probable cost of an elevator that 
would accommodate 3,000,000 bushels of grain ? 

Mr. Clemmer. Well, Senator^ I am not in that business 

Senator Pomerene (interposmg). I thought you might have some 
general information on the subject. 

Senator Kellogg. If it was a pure storage house it would not be 
near as much as it would if it were a storage and cleaning house. I 
should sa^ that a pure storage house could be built for — how many 
bushels did you say ? 

Senator Pobierene. I said 3,000,000 bushels. 

Senator Kellogg. Three million bushels — it probably could be 
built for $750,000. 
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Mr. Magnus Johnson. You could not do that now. It would be 
about a dollar a bushel. 

Mr. CiiEMMER. Of course^ you understand it is necessary to have 
cleaning facilities? 

Senator Kellogg. Is it at the seaboard; I would like to know that? 

Mr. Clemmer. Yes, sir; Philadelphia, of course, is located on the 
Delaware River. The depth of the river is such as to enable it to 
accommodate the largest ovean-going vessel. 

Senator Kellogg. Philadelphia would be what I might call a 
primary market for winter wheat in that coimtry — that is, a cleaning- 
elevator market, where the grain would be cleaned. 

Mr. Clemmer. It has to be treated ; it has to be cleaned, surely. 

Senator Kellogg. The grain that comes to our market and shipped 
East has already been cleaned. 

Mr. Clemmer. It has been already cleaned, and yet it needs more 
cleaning at times. You have to have elevator-cleaning facilities; if 
you do not, with respect to. the grain that comes even from the West 
sometimes — if you have no cleaning facilities, you would be in 
trouble. It is absolutely necessary to have cleaning facilities in those 
elevators. 

Senator Kellogg. It would cost more than I have suggested anv- 
how,now? 

Mr. Clemmer. Especially in those States, I should say it would 
cost more. 

Senator Kellogg. It would cost over a million dollars. 

Mr. Clemmer. We have pleaded with the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing people for many years for a new elevator, realizing the necessity 
for larger facilities and more up-to-date facilities. 

Mr. Jacobson. That elevator is at Port Richmond, is it not? 

Mr. Clemmer. It is at Port Richmond. The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing elevator is the Port Richmond elevator ; yes, sir. 

As I said, the reason we have pleaded for these facilities at Port 
Richmond, on the Philadelphia & Reading, in the first place is be- 
cause we need the increased facilities, ana in the second place, be- 
cause we need better facilities or improved facilities, making it safe 
to store the grain and at the same time, also, for handling it more 
adequatelv. The later elevators have machinery which expedites 
the handling of grain, and therefore, in that respect, is quite an ad- 
vantage. We urge upon you Senators the enactment of this bill 
to provide authority to the commission to investigate into these ele- 
vator facilities, and authorize the commission to instruct the build- 
ing of elevators, provided that authority is not already given in 
the railroad bill, of course. 

The Chairman. Well, it has full authority to investigate. 

Mr. Clemmer. To investigate, but not to build, probably. 

The Chairmax. The only question, it seems to me, to be at all in 
doubt is whether the commission has authority to order the con- 
struction of elevators? 

Mr. Clemmer. That is the important feature about it, it seems 
to me. 

The Chairman. If I were a commissioner, I would have no hesi- 
tation in assuming that authority, but I do not know how they feel 
about it. 
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Mr. Jacobson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stites, one of the directors of 
the exchange in Philadelphia, would like to be heard. 
The Chaibman. We will be glad to hear him. 

STATEMENT OF ME. W. B. STITES, MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Stites. Mr. Chairman, I just want to indorse what Mr. Clem- 
mer has said and also to point out, aside from car shortage — a propo- 
sition that comes next to the people — the fact that if the railroad bill 
does not give the exact authority to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to enforce the construction of these elevators, and I think 
everybody is fully aware they are needed. We should have some 
place, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, to go to and 
present the matter, so they could force the railroads to build these 
elevators. 

We have been after the railroads in Philadelphia for years, and 
of course the Philadelphia & Reading particularly does not want to 
build a new elevator. It is an added expense, and as long as they 
can get along with the old one and make money out of it tney want 
to do it, but it is not fair to the merchants to have to put up with 
such conditions as we have. I think that the necessity of navii^g 
this power in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
very apparent at this time, especially in Philadelphia. At present 
the only appeal we have is directly to the railroads, and we have not 
had much success in getting any relief from them. 

I thank you, Mr. (Jhairman. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. N. O WEN, PTTBUSH EB OF FAEM, STOCK, 

AND HOME, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman^ with respect to the matter of the cost 
of an elevator — of course this is just approximate^! am informed 
that the Equity Elevator, built in St. Paul four years ago, a 500,000- 
bushel house, cost $200,000. That would be 40 cents a bushel. Well, 
it would be a conservative estimate to say it would cost about 75 
cents a bushel now, which would make a 3,000,000-bushel house cost 
two and a quarter million dollars! 

Senator Keixoog. That is the St. Paul cleaning house, is it ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kellogo. That is very much more expensive than a mere 
storage house. 

Mr. Owen. I think you would find that you would have to have 
cleaning facilities here. Of course, these figures are very approxi- 
mate. They may vary up and down materially, but it gives some 
kind of an idea of it. 

Mr. Kenning. The increase of capacity would not cost as much 
as the original. 

Mr. Owen. No; but if you consider the material, etc., it would 
varv greatly. 

Senator Fo^ierene. What organization do vou represent ? 

Mr. Kenning. I represent the Farmers' JCational (irain Dealers* 
Association, comprising at present 12 of the Western States. 
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The Chairman. Will you give us your idea about this matter. 
Mr. Kenning. I shall be glad to. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHABXES KENNING, FAEMEES' NATIONAL 

OEAIN DEALEES' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Kenning. Mr. Chairman, this matter of car shortage has been 
a very serious matter with the shippers in the West. At a hearing 
here before the Railroad Administration last summer, we were in- 
formed that they had ample cars, new and rebuilt, to handle the 
largest crops the West could ever produce. That was on the 22d 
of July. 

Senator Pomerene. What year? 

Mr. Kenning. This past year. As soon as our crops came in there 
was complaint of car shortage immediately, §Lnd I finally took the 
matter up with the Railroad Administration, and in the fore part 
of December, and up to the time I had left home, we had practically 
gotten no relief. In investigating the matter I found the principal 
cause of it was — although as they said they had ample new and re- 
built cars to supply us — that all the good cars were used in the East 
somewhere for storage or other purposes, and all we got was poor 
stuflf that we could not practically use. I had a survey made of the 
cars coming into Minneapolis for a period of two months only, pass- 
ing by two inspectors, and there were some 1,400 bad-order cars that 
were loaded with grain that were absolutely unfit to transport any 
farther. Out of those fourteen hundred and some, there were only 
340 cars belonging to the roads operating in the State of Minnesota, 
showing conclusively, that all our good cars had been taken out oi 
the State and used elsewhere. 

I took the matter up with the Interstate Conmierce Commission 
and also with the Railroad Administration several times during that 
time, and, as I say, we got no relief. Had we had a crop as we £ould 
have had, I do not know what the result would have been. There 
would have been a large amount of grain that would have been put 
in storage. Our local elevators were at all times filled to the top, even 
in February. This not only increased the expense of handling, but 
made it impossible for the farmers to market their grain at the 
season of the year when most of the marketing is done, and it was a 
hardship to compel us to pay the large amoimt of interest because 
our elevators were always filled — and it made it impossible for us 
really to give the farmers what belonged to them, or the producers 
what belonged to them, because we were unable to see just where 
that grain would go when it got into the market, especially under 
the present system. 

So that all around, it was a serious matter for us. We felt it more 
the past year than at other times, because of other conditions. We 
find, in talking at our convention of the national organization at 
Chicago this week, we had serious bad weather in Nebraska and those 
States, and had we had large crops a large amount of the grain would 
have spoiled because of not having granary or storage room. 

Senator Pomerene. That is the fault of the farmers out there and 
not of the elevators or railroads? 
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Mr. Kenning. Not ha\nn^ that- 



Senator Pomerene (inter|>osing). You say they did not thrash be- 

use they could not f^et the storaf^e facilities^ 

Mr. Kenning. Tliat is very true, but it is almost impossible for a 
local elevator to furnish storage capacity enough for the surrounding 
country. 

Senator Pomerene. Very few of those farmers have granary or 
storage facilities on the farms? 

Mr. Kenning. A certain amount, but not sufficient to store all the 
^rain. 

Senator Pomerene. When you are talking of car shortage, do you 
mean with reference to the grain trade or coal cars or all other cars? 

Mr. Kenning. Mostly grain and coal — in fact, both. 

Senator Pomerene. tp to what period did that obtain? 

Mr. Kenning. We were still in trouble when I left home last week. 

Senator Pobierene. I ask that question particularly because the 
coal situation came up in the Senate the other day, and I have been 
investigating this subject somewhat, and I introduced into the record 
a telegram from the Youngstown (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce in 
which it is said : 

Coal Kliorn^** htm curtalleil industrial prcMliirtion in tbis ti'iTltorj* at least 50 
per cent. 

In the latter part of the telegram it says : 

rmlerstand wpHteni and southern railroa<lH have from 120 to 2rM) |K»r <*eut 
supply of this class of equipment, while lines in coai-pr<Nlut*inf; territorj' are 
ran^DK from 20 to 60 jjer rent supply of coal cars owuetl hy them. 

There is a general car shortage; there is no doubt al>out that. But 
your statement surprises me. I did not know there was such a great 
shortage in the West, with the indication that there was a larger i>er- 
centage of cars here in the East, having in mind this telegram from 
the \ oungstown Iron & Steel people. 

Mr. Kenning. When I left home last Saturday, at our elevator 
there we were completely out of coal — hard and soft, both — although 
we had a numl)er of orders in that had l>een put in early last fall. 
Nevertheless we were still unable to get the coal. It has been that 
way practicallv all winter. We have not had a shipment in there for 
a month at a time. 

Senator Pomerene. W^hat is your State? 

Mr. Kenning. Minnesota. 

The Chairman. It has been perfectly well established, so there is 
no doubt about it, that we are more than 1(K),(KK) cars short of the 
number that is reasonably required to do the business of this country, 
and, of course, those cars can not be supplied in a moment, but it 
is hoped we will begin to supply that shortage during the coming 
year. 

Senator Pomerene. It is a deplorable situation. 

The Chairman. It is a deplorable situation, but there is no way of 
remedying it. Its effect can be mitigated somewhat by a proi>er use 
of the cars, of course. 

Mr. Jacobson. The Great Northern and the Soo Line are working 
hard now to get their own cars back on their lines. 
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The Chairman. That is what the railroads are trying to do now^, 

fet their own cars back. We have been living under a sort of arti- 
cial condition for a while, and the attempt to get back to normal is 
going to create some hardship and some confusion, necessarily. 

Mr. Kenning. This matter came up at the national meeting last 
Tuesday at Chicago and the complaint was general from the different 
States. Also, we realize it is some expense to build these terminal 
elevators; nevertheless, I believe, if properly handled, they could be 
made self-sustaining, because it is a weU-known fact that grain left 
in cars or elsewhere does not improve in quality, whereas handling 
through the elevator it does improve the quality of the grain, and 
the shipper could well afford to pay whatever difference there was 
between storage and demurrage, if anv. As a matter of fact, there 
should not be any difference between the storage and demurrage, but 
if they had it, it would make for improvement in the grain, especially 
for export. Loading the grain in and out would decrease the mois- 
ture, and at the same time scour the grain and make it better for 
sale. We feel that in asking for this we are not putting any un- 
necessarv expense on anyone that will not come back in returns. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that some adequate provisions 
must be furnished. The grain has got to be shippea, and no one, I 
think, believes that the grain ought to be stored for any great length 
of time in the cars. That is uneconomic and that is obviously so. So, 
you have got to have the elevators. 

Mr. Kra^NiNo. This especially p>ertains to wheat. The coarser 
grains the Western farmers are using to a great extent at home. But 
it is discouraging to the wheat prooucer to be put in this condition, 
and the result, I am satisfied, will be that this year our wheat acreage 
wiU be largelv decreased on account of the diflSculties they run up 
against. I believe that what we are asking 

The CuAiBMAN. I think the whole problem is one of getting 
money. The chief thought in the minds of the committee in formu- 
lating this railroad bill was to try to get a system that would enable 
the railroad rompanies to get the money that was necessary to pro- 
vide these facilities, for they must be provided in some way or other 
or the business of this country can not go on. 

Mr. Kexnixo. I certainly agree with you in that. It is something 
that we have realized for some time, and instead of petting better it 
has been getting worse. I do not know that there is anything else 
I have to say. 

Mr. Jacx>r*5ox. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce Senator 
Thomas C. Cashman, of Minnesota. 

STATEKEHT OF MB. TOH C. CASHHAH. 



Mr. Cashmax. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I 
consider this one of the most important matters that Congress will 
have to consider this session, viewing it not only from the producers^ 
and consumers' but from the general standpoint of the public. 

In the wheat-pnxlucinff sections of the United States we find that 
the farmer L? not provided with adequate granary room. In fact, 
in the pioneer sections of the Dakotas and northern Minnesota and 
some parts of western Minnesota we find that the farmer uses the 
lo'-al elevator for storage. He hauls his grain frequently to the 
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elevator or ^anaiy immediately upon thrashing. The last two or 
three years, the farmer who thrashed early had the advantage of find- 
ing storage room in the local elevator and ha\nng his wheat shipped 
out, due to the fact that in the early part of the season there seemed 
to \ye adequate cars in which to make the shipments. But after the 
first shipments were made and extra cars used and started for the 
east«m ports, the local elevators soon became filled and our farmers 
have been compelled, in a great many cases, to pile up their wheat 
in the fields, lying unprotected and exposed to the elements, which 
naturallv depreciates and deteriorates the wheat, which is a severe 
loss to the producer and naturally in time reflects on the consumer. 
Then, again, this car shortage has been a serious handicap to 
business. We ourselves are usin^ a great many cars in certain sea- 
sons of the year handling perishable commodities that must be 
shipped out in a given period or a serious loss sustained, and we have 
been seriously handicapped and have suffered severe loss l)ecause 
of the fact that we were not able to get sufficient cars when we 
needed them. 

It is not only true with respect to nursery stock, but it is in get- 
ting coal at the season of the year when it is most profitable to have 
it especially, which is the winter time — December and January — 
that is affecting us. 

Now, it occurs to me that if we had adequate facilities for stor- 
ing this grain that this terrible congestion we have experienced at 
the great terminals would be eliminated to a large extent. Traffic 
would move much more quickly at a much less exi)ense, therefore 
benefiting everylnxly — producer, consumer, and manufacturer — mak- 
ing it much easier and cheaper for the producer to find a market 
and much cheaper for the consumer, who, in the ultimate end, must 
pay all these added expenses caused by inadequate transportation 
and expensive handlipg. 

If there is any (piestion you gentlemen care to ask, I should l)e 
pleased to answer it if I can. 

Senator Kfxlooo. The need of these elevator facilities is princi- 
pals, if not entirelv. at the seaports? 

\fr. Cashman. VeJi, sir; in fact, we need them all along the line; 
but we are told if we had sufficient sealM>ard facilities that these 
cars that are held for weeks and months l)ecause of inabilitv to 
unload them would be returne<l to us for loading quickly. 

Senator Pomerene. Your idea is that the cars should l)e used for 
transportation purposes and not for storage? 
Mr. Cash MAN. Yes, sir. 
Senator Pomerene. I agive with you. 

Mr. Cashman. I fe<»l like our commissioner, that there are enough 
cars almos-t in the country if they could l>e unloaded in time, and it 
is the lack of storage facilities that caus4»s all the congestion. 

Si»nator Pomerene. In Pennsylvania a large nnml>er of thoM* coal 
cars have l>een loaded with ashes and left stading on the side tracks. 
I think that is a case of mismanagement. 

Mr. Cashman. In those cases I think the demurrage should lie 
fixed at such a high figure that it could not l)e tolerate<l. 

Mr. Jacobsen. I wish to intrrnluce Senator Johnson, of Minnesota. 
Mr. Johnson is vice president of the Ecjuity C<M)iH»rative (irain 
Exchange, as well as State s*»nator. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. MAONTJS JOHNSON. 

The Chairman. Please state your name and business for the record. 

Mr. Johnson. Magnus Johnson, vice president of the Equity Co- 
operative Grain Exchange, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am certainly glad 
to have the opportunity to face you here this morning and state the 
reason why we farmers of the Noi-thwest — I do not particularly rep- 
resent the farmers of the Northwest, but we are here representing 
all classes of people of the Northwest — why we are asking you to 
do everything you can in helping us out. We realize that hundreds 
of propositions are brought up before you to consider. As a law- 
maker myself in my State, I know tlie position you are in. 

When the Senator over here mentioned the building of canals and 
widening of rivei*s in this country, we fully realized that when we 
built the elevator in St. Paul on the river bank. We are waiting 
for something from Washington, and we had this in mind when we 
built our elevator along the railroad tracks and along the banks of 
the Mississippi. When we did that, we thought the time would 
soon come when you would appropriate money to deepen the river 
there so we can ship our grain direct to England and elsewhere. 

Now, as a farmer, and g:oing around in my State organizing the 
farmers, shipping associations, elevators, granaries, etc., I am in 
contact with farmers, and I think I know the condition they are in, 
not only with respect to Minnesota but other States, and I find 
wherever I go they are short of cars. 

I had a talk with our superintendent, the superintendent of our 70 
elevators in this country. He is a man from New York City, and 
what he told me is absolutely what Mr. Jacobson says, and the con- 
dition is that we need terminal facilities at the seaports and the 
terminal markets of this great country. 

I understand that you Senators realize that it will be an enormous 
task for vou to try to compel the railroads to do it when they have 
not got tfce money, but I want to assure you that the good will of the 
people out in the country will be with j^ou on these propositions, and 
if you are going to have the commercial enterprises of this country 
in the hands of private ownei-s, they must stand up and ffive us serv- 
ice, and if they do not give us service I know the tendency of the 
times, and the time will come, perhaps, when they will ask for State 
or national ownership of these things. But if we get the service I 
know that we are not going to ask for the other proposition, and 
therefore, in the name of the people who sent me here, I ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, fairly to consider these propositions, and I am quite 
sure of it, that our Senators from Minnesota will be with us. 

These resolutions in the Senate and in the House two years ago 
were unanimously adopted, as far as I know, and 10 years ago I 
advocated the same principle in North Dakota and Minnesota my- 
self. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The (^HAiRMAN. I think you touched one of the real questions. If 
the railroads under private ownership or management can not fur- 
nish the service, there will be but one thing to do, and that is, the 
Government will have to take them over, because the service has got 
to be furnished. 
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Senator Pomerene. I do not see any promise of it. 

The Chairman. I am still hoping. We are just at the closing up 
of a very violent disturbance, and it will take a little while to get 
our breath. 

Mr. Jacobson. Mr. Aandahl is here. lie is our commissioner and 
is a farmer and owns a great deal of land and ships a great deal of 
grain. 

STATEHEHT OF MB. S. J. AANDAHL. 

Mr. Aandahl. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I can only si>eak from actual ex|xirience that I have had while serving 
as the railroad and warehouse commissioner of our State. 

Senator Pomerene. Minnesota? 

Mr. Aandahl. North Dakota. I also know something al)out the 
situation from the standpoint of the farmer. During the last three* 
years, while I have been a member of the State railroad and ware- 
house commission, we have had numerous complaints from shippers — 
elevators as well as farmers — that they are unable to obtain cars to 
ship their grain out; also from coal dealers, that they can not get 
the coal by reason of the cars being tied up at the seaboard. They 
^n not get the coal from the head of the Lakes. 

In a crop year like we had in 11)15, if we should have had that 
situation then that we have had during the last three years, there 
would have Ix^en any amount of grain siK)iled in our State, but we 
have not had a very heavy crop (hiring the last three years. This 
year we have not had so many complaints of car shortage by reus<m 
of the crops l>eing exceedingly short. But durincr I'^l^ the complaints 
came quick and fast. If the conclitions during the last three years 
had been like they were in 191.5, there would have l>een kny amount 
of grain sjioiled by reason of not l)eing able to get it into the elevators. 
The elevators would have been filled up and the farmers, esi)ecially 
those located close to our small villages, which are not provided with 
^?ranary facilities — if they have any, they are verv' small granary 
facilities — they would not l)e able to thrash the irrain, and the grain 
would l)e standing out in all conditions of weatner and would have 
spoiled and have fx^en destroye<l. 

So, for my part, I woidd l)e heartily in favor of vou legislators 
comi)elling or giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
to order terminal facilities at the seal>oanl. 

I think that is absolutely necessarv, In^cause we conceive that in 
the future we may have a 15(),(KK),0(K)-\)ushel wheat crop in our State, 
where we must get the cars to handle the grain. 

Senator Pomerene. Will vou pardon a suggestion from me i We 
found in our investigations here that your legislature was one of the 
sinners up there, in that it cut down. the freitrht and tariff rates to 
a point wnere the railroads of the country couul not have lived at all 
if all of the States had done the same thing. 

Mr. Aandahl. I was not a member of that legislature. 

Senator Pomerene. I did not mean to accuse you of it, but I simply 
wanted to call your attention to that fact. 

Mr. Aandahl. I know that is so. 

Mr. Jacx)bs()N. I think the commissioner from North Dakota 
realizes that veiy much himself. 
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Mr. Aandahl. I can not speak for any legislative acts in our State. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. I thank you. 

The Chairman. I have one general question that I should like to 
ask all of you. This question refers to the contingency that we mav 
have to meet. We all agree that these facilities must be increased. 
They will not be adequate. The business of this country must go 
on and the country go on, and unless there is prompt and adequate 
compensation afforded the railroads they can not do.it. 

Now, suppose that the railroad companies, under the bill that we 
have passed, can not get the money; that is, that money must come 
voluntarily from people who have it and are willing to invest it in 
the railroad enterprises. Suppose they can not get it ? What would 
be the sentiment of the shippers and farmers of the country with 
regard to the Government loaning to the railroad companies fur- 
ther sums of money in order to enable them to provide themselves 
with sulhcient facilities, recognizing that we are in a kind of 
transition period, getting back to normal, trying to overcome the 
conditions that have existed for the last few years — what would be 
the sentiment of the people of the country on that point? 

Mr. Jacobson. It so happens, Mr. Chairman, that in this delega- 
tion there are probably three or four different political colors. We 
have one of the most prominent Democrats of our State, Senate^ 
Cashman, here, and I would like to have him answer that question 
for his side, so that you can hear what he has to say. 

Mr. C ASHMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think everybody 
admits that the railroad companies need funds now, I think it would 
be very unpopular if freight rates were raised at the present time, 
but they realize that the railroads must have money with which to 
build equipment and facilities, due to various reasons. One is the 
extensive cost of handling our railroad business at the present time, 
due to the cutting down of the hours of labor of the men and the 
refusal of the men to work. That is the situation to-day. It is 
one of the necessities, why we must have cheap facilities — facilities 
that will make the handling of products cheaper. Every business 
man must be up against the same thing. 

We must construct things now because of labor conditions that 
we would not think of constructing in ordinary times. 

Senator Pomerene. Assuming that the railroads have got to get 
money and have to get it from some source, either from the shippers 
or from a governmental source 

Mr. Cashman. I have not reached that point. Senator. 

Senator Pomerene. But whether the additional money comes from 
the one source or the other, the revenues from the railroad opera- 
tions — and thev must come from the shippers — have got to be suffi- 
cient to pay oflf those losses eventually and pay a reasonable earning. 
You recognize that fact, do you noti 

Mr. Cashman. Very true. We also realize that when freight 
rates ^o up it is a hard matter to get them down. The railroad com- 
pany IS up against the same situation as the average business man. 
We think this condition is going to change ; that the laboring man 
in a short time will be willing to do a day's work and work suffi- 
cient hours to make a decent living aiid at the same time earn his 
money, and when that time does come the railroad companies will 
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have sufficient remuneration, in most cases, with which to pay the 
men well and pay dividends. Therefore, in this time of great need, 
I think the proper place to go to is the Government, to borrow this 
money, and I think it is the Government's duty to loan this money 
to the railroads to help the people of the country to perform this 
service. 

Mr. Jacobson. I should like the committee next to hear on that 
question from our worthy Senator, Mr. Johnson. He represents 
another side. 

Mr. Johnson. In answering that question, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say this, that there will be no trouble for the railroads to get the 
monejr. If the railroads can assure us, the common (people, that 
there is no watered stock that is goinf![ to get any dividends, and if 
they can produce to us service, the service that we expect, we farmers 
are willing to join hands with the railroad companies and give them 
the necessarv money. 

Now, if tnat can not come from private owners, from the people 
themselves, I think it should come from the (lovemment, but there 
is, so to say, a little — well, the people are a little bit afraid of it. 

Senator Cashman talked about the laboring man doing a day's 
work. We, the farmers, are willing to do a day's work and labor is 
also willing to do a day's work. What we want is to have the com- 
modities go from the producer to the consimier, not only the grain 
and live stock, but the clothing and evervthing we farmers nee<l to 
have. We want it to go between us, and we want it as fast as we 
can get it, so that we will be in a position to meet our needs in the 
country. 

I was not personally, myself, for this bill put across the other day, 
but it is there and we have to take it. I thought the Government 
should have the opportunitv to control the railroads, so to say, for 
another two years at least in order to see what they could do with 
them after the war. 

Senator Pomerene. Was not two years' experience enough! 

Mr. Johnson. It was not enough, because things were not settled. 
That is the reason I thought you should have them two years more. 

Senator Pomerene. \Vhen it costs the Government a billion dol- 
lars for its experience, that is enough for me as a legislator. 

Mr. Cashman. And for me, too, and everybody else. 

Mr. Johnson. We differ a little on that. Did we not have tho 
same men running the railroads and, in many instances, the same 
presidents as ran them before ? They were appointed by the Govern- 
ment because they were experienced men in that propoHition. 

Senator Pomerene. Thev cut off the heads of the men that had 
the experience. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, probably that might l>e laid to the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

The Chairman. Let us not get into politics in this question. 

Senator Pomerene. It can be laid to the underlying fault of (iov- 
emment ownership of great business propositions. 

Mr. Johnson. 1 asked Mr. Stone, when he made his talk in the 
auditorium at St. Paul, 12 different Questions that I put up to him 
to answer, and I asked this question : Why is it that there is so much 
kick on the railroads now, l>ecause we are under (lovernment con- 
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trol ? Is the kick because there are some people higher up who are 
running the railroads that do not do their duty and are trying to 
make conditions as miserable as they possibly can, to get an excuse 
to go back into private ownership? He said, " You are right." I 
said, " That is what I thought." 

Senator Kellogg. Do you know who Mr. Stone is? 

Mr. Johnson. I know. I am not going to talk politics now; but 
I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that the common people of my 
part of this great country of ours are absolutely like myself. We 
are willing, when they can show that they can ^ve good service, to 
let them have all the money they want. There is no question about 
that at all, and I think myself, when the chairman asks this Ques- 
tion, that they should have the money to run them and with wnich 
to put these railroads upon a plane whereby they can give us service. 
It is absolutely like the street car situation in the country to-day. 
We have said many times to them that we are willing to come 
across if they give us the service. 

Of course, there are a great manv agitators, and there always will 
be, but the quickest way to down the agitators is to remove all cause 
for complaint.- We can get them out of the way if we can say in 
all our dealings, " We are fair and square." 

Before I sit down, let me say here, Mr. Chairman, that you know 
the condition in your State, and I was talking with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, an Iowa man, and if the i)eople of this country, in- 
cluding the farmers on the one side and the consumers on the other 
side — the laboring classes and a great many of the smaller mer- 
chants — if they are absolutely sure of it, that that unnecessary toll 
in speculation and otherwise is taken away, then they are willing to 
come across with all the money that vou want. We have shown it 
during the war that we can do it. \Ve can go and raise crops and 
do almost anything if you will assure us, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
have help from Washmgton. 

The Chairman. I did not intend to bring into this discussion the 
question of (xovernment ownership or operation at all. My only 
purpose in asking the question was this: I know that in these days 
that the return which we have provided for railway capital — new 
capital — is rather small. I think it is sufficient, but it is not a s|>ecula- 
tive return at all, and I was wondering whether now, as we go along, 
if the railway companies are unable to secure the money from volun- 
tarv contributions, whether the people of the country would support 
us in making another loan to the railroad companies at a reasonable 
rate of interest, l)ecause I have more concern alK)ut seeing that the 
people of the country have enough cai*s, that they are promptly 
moved, and moved to the markets at a fair price, than I am in any- 
thing else in connection with the transportation problem. I am not 
sure that the railroad companies under the bill we have provide<l 
will be able to born)w the money which they must have. 

Mr. Jacobson. I thought it would be desirable to call on different 
gentlemen representing all the different factions. I did not know 
how they stocnl on that matter. Now, there is a gentlemen with us in 
this delegation, ex-Senator O'Neill. He came to Minnesota 40 or 50 
years ago. He is now a member of the State board of grain appeals 
and he has l>een in the I^egislature of Minnesota probably longer 
than anv man in our State. 
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Mr. O'Neill. I desire to yield to Mr. Kenninj?. 

Mr. Kenning. While we are on this subject, in behalf of our asso- 
ciation, I would say that this matter has l)een talked pro and con 
amount us. I mean not only the State association of Minnesota 
but the national association, comprising those 12 States, and the 
general conviction is that if we can not make the railroads build 
these elevators that the (lovernment should build them. No matter 
where the money comes from, they are necessary. We hapi>en to be 
on the opposite side of the fence from the gentleman who just spoke. 
W^e have all we want of governmental ownership, and for your in- 
formation, Mr. (''hairman, I will file with vou a letter that I was 
re<jueste<l to send to the committee l)efore that bill was passed show- 
ing our position on it. We realize only too fullv it is a wrong move 
to put a commodity of that kind in the hands of the (Jovemment. 

Our experience at home with the system that we have adopted 
has taught us that. I am well aware that had the farmers of the 
Northwest put their money into a fund and contracted for their 
road work every road in their district now laid out would have been 
not only graded and completed but they would have had money to 
spare. 

I speak from experience when I say that, because I am sorry to 
say we are wasting money every day we are allowing it to W han- 
dled by the (lovemment. WTien you want a man to work for vour 
township or municipality, manual or otherwise, you hear, "Oh, hell; 
it is for the (lOvemment ; I will take it easv/' 

Senator Pomerkne. I see you have Wen obsen'ant. 

8TATEHEHT OF MB. D. P. O'HEILL, THIEF BIVEB FALLS, MIIIH. 

• 

Mr. O'Neiix. I do not know that I can add anvlhing to what has 
been said here to-day. My real purpose in commg to Washington 
as a farmer and a memlier of the State Iward of grain appeals was 
to ask for a moderation of our grain rates, as I did yesterday. 

But I am here with this delegation to-day, and in answer to your 

Suestion would say that of course there are some sore s[H)ts out in our 
tate, in a way, not so much in regard to land grants' given the rail- 
roads, because at the time they were given they were not worth much 
and would not have been worth a great deal if the railroads had not 
penetrated into that country and made them valuable; they have done 
as much for us as we have done for them, and I think that is generally 
admitted, and I admit that as a pioneer homesteader, who has hauled 
grain 40 miles by ox teams, rain or snow, good and bad weather. 

But as to the land grants, I, as a farmer, voted for them. I took 
the position that Minnesota shoidd not repudiate its obligations just 
simply because the railroads did not carry out their part of the agree- 
ment and did not go on to the lands they had agreed to. Of course 
there is some of that in the people's svstem now, and as to the loaning 
of money to the railroads now, I feel, if you will pardon me for say- 
ing it, that the Government would cease to function in the interests 
of the people — the railroads are now the arteries of this country, 
and under our complex civilization we could not exist if those ar- 
teries were not kept open any more than if the arteries of our InMlies 
were closed — but I would say you would not properly function if they 
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could not get money at a reasonable rate if you do not come to their 
rescue. If you do not, they will have to pay a higher rate of interest 
a« individuals than the rate at which the Government could lend it 
to them. 

Ajjain, I think you gentlemen would not l)e properly representing 
Ihe Government; that the (iovemment of this countiy would cease 
to l>e a Government of, for, and by the people if you permitted any 
organization, be it the nonpartisan league, railroad organization, or 
labor organization, or anyone elsn, to tie up the railroad system of 
this country. You reached out and took my sons, my nephews, and 
chucked them over to Europe to make the future of this a)untrj' safe 
for lilertv and freedom and not to l>e put down and made a mon- 
archy of lat<»r on. If you had a right to do that, you have a perfect 
right to take my sons and grandsons or nephews and put them on 
the railroads to operate them, that the lives may not go out of the 
babies in the cities for want of milk, which would l>e the case if that 
situation arose and continued for 24 hours, and I say, in all serious- 
ness, you would cease to function as a (Jovemment at Washington, 
as our representatives, if you would not come to the aid of those 
railroads in their distress to enable them to carry out properly their 
functions. 

As a farmer in northwest Minnesota, I have seen people come from 
Montana who had put up hay and could not get cars to ship it, 
when stock was dying, two vears ago when the drought was on. We 
could not do anything. We were told the Cars were all east. Mr. 
Jacobson came to St. Paul and got us some relief. When we had 
the bad flood conditions two years ago they asked for appropria- 
tions to control the floods, and I introduced bills in the ntate of 
Minnesota and worked for them myself to help relieve that situation 
and provide for a control of the overflow from the lake there. That 
lake IS partly Indian and partly (Jovemment. They refused $1()0,0()0, 
but they appropriate<l into a /und half a million in a calamity fund, 
and they have given those people $100,0(K) — made them a present of 
it — but the conditions, so far as the flocnls are conceme<i, are just 
the same and those conditions will have to be met later. 

Those people can not get cars to ship out their products. We had 
a snowstorm unparalleled, with the exception oi one, in 40 years' 
experience, in last October. Their stock was standing out in the 
snow shivering and they were shrinking and shrinking for want of 
feed, and they could not get the cars to ship them out. You gen- 
tlemen know all about that. I hope that you ^ntlemen will do what 
J^ou can alxnit this. That may l)e an administrative function; I 
mow that, but I know you are with us. If that is the remedy, give 
us those terminal elevators. 

But as to the feeling of the country, we do not want the strings 
cut from the money. You have appropriated billiwis to Europe and 
I have seen farmers bring in grain a distance of 30 miles and carry 
back a part of a sack of flour, because our people were told they had 
to do it for the Government, and when they are told to do some- 
thing by the Government they act as they are told by the (iovem- 
ment. I have seen farmers that were hard up come into Thief River 
Falls with their teams and bring back a part of a sack of flour, be- 
cause they could not have more tnan a part. I was out there myself, 
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at my age, with a team trying to raise ^ain^ and I wrote them and 
told them I had a sack of flour and would bring it in if they wanted 
it, but would not waste two days when, on the 1st of May, I would 
have to go back and get it again. I did not think that was good 
business, l>ut I want to show you gentlemen how conscientious those 

1>eople are and how they feel about those things. I want you to 
mow that. They bought bonds and borrowed the money with which 
to buy them. Tney did everything in their power to carry on the 
war, and yet they feel there has been money given by billions, and 
there is some talt of making a present of this money to other coun- 
tries for business purposes. It might l>e good business to do it. I 
am not saying it is not, but if you are lending them the money we 
do not want the strings to it cut. 

The (^iiAiRMAX. A very patriotic speech. 

Mr. Jacobson. In behalf of the Northwest and the delegation we 
have with us, we want to thank you ver>' much for permitting us to 
appear before vour committee at this very busy time, and I know you 
will consider this bill in the way it should be considered, and we hope 
in some way to get relief. 

The Chairman. We are very glad to have heard vou, and every 
meml)er of the committee is deeply interested in reacning a solution 
of this transportation problem. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned.) 
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